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of America/ There are two things you must do: write very rapidly,
and keep from naming over the line." To measure flexibility the sub-
ject was asked to "write 'United States of America*' in a style very
unlike your own. Change your writing so that none of your friends
would know it." However, the test was found to be so low in relia-
bility that it was never more than an interesting oddity.
Perhaps the best known battery of experimental personality tests
was devised by Hartshorn and May.1 They measured cheating, steal-
ing, and lying by setting up situations where the child could choose
between honesty and deceit. For example, to measure stealing chil-
dren were given small boxes in which there was one quarter, four dimes,
four nickels, and four pennies. Problems were given in counting
money to cover up the real purpose of the test. The children were
then directed to "pass the boxes to the middle aisley> where they were
collected in a basket. Each pupil had an opportunity to steal if he
wished. Each box was secretly numbered so that those who stole
could be identified* Cheating and lying were measured in similar ways.
Free association tests to locate emotional complexes (and to detect
lying) are also examples of experimental tests of personality. The
individual being tested is given a list of words and asked to respond to
each with the first word he thinks of. If his response is a variation from
a list of normal responses, already discovered by having given the test
to people known to be normal, the conclusion is that the individual has
abnormal tendencies.
Perhaps most interesting of the experimental types of personality
tests are the projective techniques. In one such test (by Horschach)
the subject is shown a series of ink blots and asked to tell what he sees in
each blot and what it reminds him of. His responses are then com-
pared -with norms to discover the atypical ones, A somewhat similar
test (Thematic Apperception Test) uses both ink blots and music, to
arouse fantasies, and an assortment of toys that are to be used in the
creation of a dramatic scene.
These fantasy tests are currently attracting wide attention in the
psychological world but are not objective enough to yield metrical
measures. They are perhaps valuable for diagnostic purposes (see
Chap. XVIII for further discussion).
SUMMARY
Learning is affected by many conditions. Some can be controlled
to facilitate it (motivation, emotion, methods of study) and others are
1 Hartshorn, BL, and May, M. A., Studies in Deceit, The Macmillan Company,
New York, 1928* '